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A COUNTRY COTTAGE. BY M. H. BAILLIE 
SCOTT, ARCHITECT 


N normal times the houses and cottages one illustrates are usually a selec- 
tion of those designed for various clients. Since it has always seemed to 
me that the proper task of an architect is to make a particular house ap- 
propriate, not only for its place in the world, but also a fitting setting for 

its occupants, and an expression of their needs and desires, to design a 6 
for no particular place or person, which in these days is all that one can do, 
seems at first sight ап aimless and hopeless task. The only possibility in 
such.a case is to design for oneself, and to assume that in pre-war days 
one had about Дбоо to spend on a cottage somewhere іп the South of 
England. 

Тһе accompanying plans and illustrations show the kind of building I should 
erect in such circumstances, holding fast all that is good in the simple old 
cottage traditions of the past, and as freely accepting all their modern con- 
veniences which present times afford, while consistently avoiding practically 
all modern contributions to what is called the art of the home. But the mere 
design of a cottage is but a small part of the work required for its realization. 
It has to be built, and here normal modern methods are fatal to success. On 
the choice of materials alone much will depend, as well as on the workman- 
ship. This part of the business involves a continuous conflict with the 
mechanical methods of the modern workman. | 

But at present we need concern ourselves only with design, and if we first of 
all consider the ground plan of the cottage (p. 4), we may start with the re- 
cessed open porch which gives a welcome shelter outside the front door. 


A COUNTRY COITAGE—VIEW FROM ROAD 
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A COUNTRY COTTAGE 
From the porch the small outer hall is entered. This is not large enough to 
look like a small sitting-room where no one sits, with a fire which no one 
lights, and yet it is of sufficient dimensions to have ne appearance of a roomy 
passage. It has a floor of red tile or brick with white walls; while near thisfirst | 
entrance a lavatory and cloak-room is placed and a small stair, of oak if funds 
permit, or otherwise of deal, painted green, ascends to the upperfloor. Oppo- 
site this on the right are steps down into a small study (p. 6), separated from 
the outer hall by athick wall which is recessed for bookshelves, for books look 
their best when thus embedded in the home itself. 'ТҺе floor of this room is 
lowered for the purpose of gaining a little more space for the bedroom under 
the sloping roof over it; but this lowering of the floor also lends a particular 
intimate quality to the room. The small study has a correspondingly small 
fireplace and two windows, each with a table in front of it—one for writing 
and the other for drawing. It has, moreover, a large and roomy cupboard 
and two wide recesses for books. 
Returning to the outer hall again one may note the three doors in a line 
which make it possible to see right through the house, from the first en- 
trance across the shade of the garden-room to the garden beyond, and this 
arrangement of doors to the living-room localizes the draught between them 
which does not cross the room itself but only a recessed part of it. The liv- 
ing-room (p. 7) is the principal apartment of the cottage. It is a dining- 
room as well as a hall or house-place, except on those occasions, not a 
few, when the garden-room which adjoins it can be used for meals. Its 
walls are thick and its windows, which face south and west, in these thick 
walls gain a liberal breadth of sill. A small pantry divides the living-room 
from the kitchen and part of this is arranged as a hatch for convenience 
of service. 
The kitchen premises occupy the remainder of the ground plan and are com- 
pactly and conveniently arranged. These would have tiled floors and brightly 
painted green woodwork, with white walls and bright red curtain blinds, giv- 


ing to the whole an air of Dutch cleanliness which, should funds permit, one 
would like to carry further by lining 


the walls with those white Dutch 
tiles which have a touch of blue in 
the corners only. 

On the first floor are four bedrooms, 
a bathroom, and linen cupboard. 
One of these bedrooms is arranged 
as a dressing-room, with bath and 
fixed basin, adjoining the principal 
bedroom. 

On the attic floor, on one side of the 
central stair is the servants bed- 8 ۷ 
room, with tank-room beyond, and i GROUND PLAN 
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A COUNTRY COTTAGE 2 

on the other side two more attics, one of which may be used as a bedroom 
and the other as a box-room. 

'To those who may protest that a second bath in a cottage of this size is an 
unnecessary luxury it may be explained that the aim is to realize a cottage 
founded securely on traditions of the building art, which are things of yester- 
day, to-day, and to-morrow, and yet possessing all the convenience, and 
luxury even, of the first-class hotel. It is true the rooms are smaller, but if 
they are only large enough for one's purpose there islittle to be gained and 
much to be lost by increasing their dimensions. If we put down a book, say, 
at one end ofthe room we shall not have to walk so far to get it, and the room 
will be more economically heated and more easily kept clean. It is true that 
the large room is better adapted for social functions, but it seems somewhat 
irrational to strain our resources and destroy the qualities of the home, as an 
expression of normal requirements, for such'a purpose. For such purposes 
buildings of a public character are more suitable. Private magnificence in 
building is a sign of decadence in the social order. In the modern world we 
shall find a community consisting of expensive villas, each of which is many 
sizes too large Юг its occupants. How much better'is the old way where, 
grouped roundsome magnificent church, are the low-roofed dwellings of the 
people! The life of a building consists in its daily uses. Its human occu- 
pants are the blood which pulsates through its arteries; and when thereis not 
enough of this to make its function properly, the house becomesa dead thing 
and its occupants mere caretakers, hidden away in private suites where they 
contrive to ignore and forget the spacious apartments with which they are 
surrounded. 

The true ideal is the home of the right size, the home which fits us as our 
clothes do. One of the chief disadvantages of the large house lies in the fact 
that it demands a considerable staff of servants who exist there for no other 
purpose than to minister not to us, but to the house. Їп these days it is not 
difficult to realize that they might, as citizens, be better employed. Every in- 
crease we make to the size of our dwellings adds to the cost of maintenance. 
In the addition of luxuries and con- 
veniences to the homethe first cost of 
these is but a small matter compared 
with this factor of maintenance. And 
here we find the best excuse for an 
extra bath, for all such machinery 
does not increase but diminishes the 
labour of the household. 

In the general conception of the 
scheme for a dwelling I have de- 
scribed, the ancient tradition of cot- 
tage-building has been followed, not 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN merely because it is pleasant to look 
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А COUNTRY COTTAGE 
at, but because it is economically 
sound. It gives us the most possible 
space for our money and is based on 
rational and simple ideas. Nothing 
has been done for the mere purpose T 
of producing a picturesque effect, 
but every detail of the plan has an 
aim and purpose fundamentally ra- 
tional. For instance, a certain pic- 
turesque quality is gained by carry- 
ing down a roof at some points 
nearly to the ground and so, as it 
were, anchoring the building to the 
earth. Here this feature arrives naturally as the outcome of a desire to get 
some space for the coal-store, this being the only part of the house where it 
is not necessary to have the head room. 

It is the heating of the house in which the claims of the old tradition have 
been admitted to an extent which may be questioned by some. Fora cottage 
the usual modern method of central heating by means of a furnace in a base- 
ment with radiators would be too expensive. An effective substitute is used 
in the form of an anthracite stove recessed in the outer hall, connected to 
which are radiators in study and living-room. This stove will heat a small 
house like this quite effectively without open fires at all. And yet the open 
fires are retained as an indispensable luxury. More especially in the living- 
room the open fire takes its traditional form of the cottage ingle, with its 
wide open hearth and fire of wood, which has this in common with the an- 
thracite stove that with proper management it keeps continuously alight 
night and day. In the country, especially where wood is to be obtained 
locally, a fire of this kind is especially appropriate and no radiators, however 
scientifically efficient, will gain the same place in our affections as an old- 
fashioned wood-fire—a ** bonfire " as it may justly be called in every sense of 
the term. Another centre of heat will be the anthracite cooking range in the 
— kitchen which will ensure a constant 
supply of hot water night and day. 
For summer cooking a perfection oil 
stove, in default of gas, may be used, 
and the supply of hot water for the 
| baths may then be connected to an 
independent boiler in the scullery. 
In a cottage of this size it will not be 
necessary to go to the expense of 
fixed basins in the bedrooms. The 
two shown on the plans, one in the 
Ano لت لاس‎ See dressing-room and the other in the 
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bathroom, will suffice. Nor has modern science yet produced a sufficiently 
economical means of artificial light for a small place of this kind in the 
country, and so candles and some good lamps are suggested. An acetylene 
plant is perhaps hardly sufficiently fool-proof for ordinary use, while petrol 
gas demands the fragile mantle, and electric light requires considerable ex- 
pense and some expert supervision. While by these modern methods better 
lighting may be obtained, they do not involve any very great saving of 
labour. Instead of filling and trimming lamps there is the attention required 
to manage the lighting plant, and this is only a reasonable alternative when 
the establishment includes the services of a man skilled in such matters. 

In the furnishing of the cottage the old farmhouse furniture is still un- 
equalled by most modern designs, while decoration of any kind will not be 
required. In one respect this plan for a cottage is obviously deficient. There 
is no special accommodation for the visitor—no reception-rooms, with their 
brave display of high-class furnishings and decorations. For those who wish 
to remedy this deficiency the study may be dealt with as a parlour—a room 
which may be described, in the words of a witty client, as “the potter's 
field,” because it may be used “to bury strangers in." In that case the study 
may be promoted to the attics, and though a room in the roof is for some 
reason usually considered an inferior apartment, it has a charm of its own 
which is lacking in the flat-ceiling rooms of the lower floors. То such a re- 
mote fastness one may retire to “strictly meditate the thankless muse,” or 
it may serve as a useful retreat for unconfessed slumbers. 

A few words may be added with special reference to the coloured illustra- 
tions. In that of the exterior (p. 2) some attempt has been made to suggest 
the accidental colouring which Nature supplies to roof and walls. This is 
not with the intention of making the home look old. It is merely to show 
that the best colourist for the country house is the weather, and the best ma- 
terials those which the weather will work on. If we were as much concerned 
with matters of art as we are with those of diet we should perhaps mature 
our building materials as we do our whisky before using them. We should 
then no more think of using raw and new tiles and bricks than we should be 
inclined to drink crude and unmatured spirits. As it is we must either use 
old materials or possess our souls in patience till our new materials of the 
right kind yield to the touch of Nature. | 

Another matter which may be referred to in the exterior treatment is the 
small part of the upper storey constructed as half-timber framing. This par- 
ticular form of construction is one which seems particularly appropriate to 
buildings in English country, especially when it is well wooded. To use it 
on a considerable scale is not, in most cases, advisable, both on the score of 
expense and also because when used in the only reasonable way, as the actual 
structure of the home itself, it is difficult to make it entirely weather-proof. 
But it may often be introduced successfully in such a part of the structure as 
here shown, where the overhanging storey implies framing of this kind and 
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allows of any water which may penetrate it to drip clear of the wall below. 
In any case it is not put forward as a necessary part of the scheme and repre- 
sents merely a jeu d'esprit. 

The coloured drawing of the interior of the principal room in this cottage 
(p. 7) serves to suggest the effect of the wood-fire on the open hearth, and 


also indicates something ofthe kind of furnishings appropriatetosuch aroom. 


In these, however, it may be confessed that the difficulty of drawing the 
Windsor chairs which the room demands has led to the omission of some 
necessary articles of furniture. The rival claims of modern material, comfort, 
and ancient traditional beauties, may be reconciled without difficulty, except 
perhaps in the case of the oak settle by the open fire. It must be admitted it 
is not the most comfortable kind of seat, but though those who appreciate 
the proper qualities of furniture will recoil with horror at the idea of a ple- 
thoric modern Chesterfield in such a position, yet something of an uphol- 
stered nature may be devised and redeemed by some special excellence in the 
covering. 

А cottage of this kind, which in a modest and unassuming way is not with- 
out some picturesque qualities, has to meet a far more searching criticism 
than the usual modern villa. It is looked upon with some suspicion, and апу 
slight practical defect which would pass unnoticed in the usual modern ty pe 
of house is magnified as the inevitable outcome of artistic ideals applied to 
the house. We have for so long been accustomed to disassociate use and beauty 
in all departments of modern life that it is generally assumed that they are 
diametrically opposed. We forget that at one time they walked hand in hand 
together and may do so still. And if use and beauty can be reconciled in the 
home and its appointments, it would be interesting to speculate how far the 
same happy union might be achieved in the garden. It might, for instance, 
be possible to develop some kind of sweet pea which would combine beauty 
of flower with peas of adeqüate size for the table. As it is there are many 
habitants of the kitchen garden which are worthy of a place in the flower 
border. In these days the consideration of the decorative use of culinary 
plants is especially apposite, and the best model for the cottage garden is 
that in which the paths are bordered with flowers backed with cabbages and 
potatoes. 
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A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. BY M.H. 
BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITECT 


HE accompanying plans and sketchesserve to showa country house 
of moderate size, designed particularly to illustrate certain econo- 
mical points and special features introduced to combine practical 
requirements with artistic qualities. 

First let us consider the approach to the house from the road. This is often 
a difficulty because it is so frequently desired that vehicles should be able to 
approach closely to the front entrance, and this leads to an extension of the 
roadway up to the door in the form sita drive which, especially on a small 
scale, is not an attractive feature; or alternatively an entrance court is formed 
che consisting of a dreary waste of gravel, takes upon itself the aspect of 
a national eg playground. One doesnot always realize that in such a case 
there remains another possibility. If it 15 inexpedient to bring Mahomet to 
the mountain, the mountain can be brought to Mahomet. Orinother words 
an extension GE the house can be made in the form of a covered way or 
cloister. Constructed of rough oak posts and tiled roof a structure of this 
kind makes an attractive substitute for the carriage sweep. Next the gate 
into this cloister from the road can be placed, by a small extension of the roof; 
a useful recess for a bicycle. A covered approach of this kind, besides its 
practical advantages, will give opportunities for the display of roses and other 
climbing plants, and when embowered with these it would be hard to find a 
more attractive entrance to a house. 

Тһе door to the house itself at the end of the cloister is broad and low with 
solid frame and threshold. From this we enter into a square outer porch, at 
the side of which isa lavatory and cloak-room. We then pass on through the 
inner door to the porch into a recessed portion of the main apartment—the 
hall. And since the hall is for use as a general living-room or house-place, 
this recess, as arranged, allows of access to be gained from the front doorto the 
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parlour orstudy without disturbing the privacy of the hall which may, when 
occasion requires, be curtained off from the recess. 

On the right is the study, and here, in order to get a recess for a bookshelf as , 
well as to add to the seclusion proper to a study, the wall is thickened. Тһе 
study measures 13 feet by 12 feet. It is low-ceiled and the decoration of its 
walls consists mainly of books from floor to ceiling. A position is indicated 
on the plan for a writing-table with a left-hand light from the window оп the 
north. The windows are casements, in groups of three, which in a low room 
can be carried up to the ceiling level without undue attenuation. 
Immediately opposite the door from the porch is the entrance to the par- 
lour—an irregular L-shaped room about 20 feet by 21 feet (p. 17). Here 
the windows open like glazed doors on to the garden to the south. This kind 
of window gives the room a distinctive character in comparison with the 
other sitting-rooms and links it up more closely with the garden. The lawn 
would here extend right up to the home so that on the south you may step 
from the room on to the grass. . 

The hall (p. 15) measures about 20 feet by 22 feet to which must be added 
the recess on the north side. It will be noted that this plan shows a house 
without a dining-room which, in this case, has been merged into the hall in 
order to get a really roomy apartment as the central feature of the house. A 
circular dining-table of the gate-legged type would be placed where shown 
by dotted lines on the plan. On the south the principal window is projected 
under the overhanging part of the house-front above. This window has a 
wide window-sill, and adjoining it is a smaller window with a highsill below 
which a writing-bureau could be placed. Тһе beams are shown by dotted 
lines on the plan. This hall, by its dominant size and position, will possess 
much the same qualities as the hall or house-place of the old English country 
houses. But imme- 

diately adjoining it 
to the south-east is a 
feature essentially 
modern. This is the 
garden-room, as we 
may call it, a com- 


tory, loggia, and ver- 
andah. Ín summer 
time the south front 
to the garden will 
be left open, and this 
room is really on | 
most occasions the * 
dining-room of the 
house. On the left GROUND PLAN 
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A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE—THE PARLOUR 


side it has a range of windows with broad shelf ror flowering plants. A 
serving hatch is arranged between this room and the kitchen which forms 
a cupboard about two feet square, in which things in daily use on the table 
may be kept. 

It may be objected in both this plan and the last that no properly specialized 
dining-room is devised. This is not due, as may be supposed, to the reduc- 
tion in our food caused by the war which has made it perhaps seem hardly 
worth while to build a special room for eating our rations in. In any case 
the specialized dining-room is an uninspiring apartment. The tramp under 
the hedge, at least in summer time, enjoys his food in better surroundings 
than if enclosed by these four walls with the sideboard at one end and the 
fireplace at one side. Meals should be served in the garden, and since this has 
certain practical disadvantages the garden-room or wide verandah which 
can be enclosed in winter time is better than the usual type of dining-room, 
while for a change the hall may be used for dining, as in the old days. 

If we now pass from the hall into the kitchen premises we first enter a small 
lobby or back hall which constitutes a kind of buffer-state between the 
family rooms and the kitchen premises. On this neutral territory the stair- 
case is placed, and here it can be conveniently used for all purposes without 
encroaching on the privacy of the principal apartments. There is no at- 
tempt here to make a “feature staircase,” with imposing display of balusters 
and contorted hand-rails. It is one of those modest little stairways which 
take us upstairs with the least possible fuss. This simplicity in the staircase 
tollows as a natural corollary to the comparatively low ceiling. The kitchen 
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and scullery in this plan are shown as one room, with the sink in a top-lit 
recess, lined with white tiles. In immediate proximity to this are the various 
kitchen offices compactly arranged. 

On the first floor, a broad and picturesque passage, lighted by projecting 
dormer windows, gives access to four bedrooms, all of which are of good size, 
the largest being the central one over the hall below. The bathroom, w.c., 
and linen cupboard are placed at the east end of the house, the bathroom 
thus enjoying the morning sun and being sufficiently near the kitchen range 
to make a simple and compact plumbing scheme. Above the first floor 
are three rooms in the roof. Of these the one at the east end of the house 
is the servants' bedroom, having its own staircase, while approached by a 
separatestair aretwo more bedrooms, of which the central one would be very 
suitable for a children's playroom. 

The heating system of this house radiates from the two centres afforded by 
the two chimney-stacks. Тһе kitchen would be fitted with an anthracite 
range which, besides providing a plentiful supply of hot water day and night 
for the baths, would also help to heat the hall, by using concealed radiators 
under both north and south windows, as well as the garden-room, which in 
winter time would be completely enclosed with glazed doors. At the oppo- 
site end of the hall an anthracite stove placed in the recess would complete 
the heating of the hall itself, as well as the parlour and study by means of 
radiators—so that with the kitchen range and one anthracite stove going the 
house would not depend on the open fires in the sitting-rooms for heat. 

On the question of the cost of such a house as this it may, I think, be fairly 
claimed of this, as well as of the other plans illustrated, that the accommoda- 
tion shown has been secured at the lowest figure compatible with good 
building. In the days before the war it could have been built for from 
£1000 to £1100. For the time being it is, at any price, an impossible 
dream, and what its post-war price may be it would be rash to predict. 
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A SUBURBAN HOUSE. BY M. Н. BAILLIE 
SCOTT ARCHITECT 


N the two plans for small country houses just considered the Gothic tra- 
dition of building has been followed. In most cases this seems to be the 
best, because it is elastic and does not impose unnecessary restrictions on 
the builder. It gives him a larger freedom of expression in craftsman- 

ship, and looking as it were from within outwards, it leads to a variet of 
irregular forms. In the small house now illustated the later manner of the 
Renaissance has been attempted—the varied apartments of the house, in- 
stead of being allowed to arrange themselves in some irregular form, are 
packed into a rectangular symmetrical box. This is a process which reminds 
one of packing for a journey, and the difficulty which arises is very similar 
to that which often ends in some additional parcel to accommodate the over- 
flow of a traveller's belongings. The attempt at symmetry often breaks down 
too, and leads to such devices as sham windows. And yet there is a particu- 
lar charm about this eighteenth-century manner of building. It has a cer- 
tain sedate primness. It has a well-behaved and well-drilled aspect, and being 
somewhat artificial and conventional finds itself more at home in town or 
suburb than in the country. It does not suffer.so much from mechanical 
workmanship as the older manner of building, and since it imposes some re- 
straint on natural gesture it may be compared to a strait-waistcoat which 
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may be wisely worn by those 
who have lost the power of 
natural and graceful move- ` 
ment. 

In the little house shown here 
as an example of this manner 
of building, as it is designed 
for a suburban plot oppor- 
tunity has been taken to make 
amends to the mere visitor 
whose claims have been dis- 
regarded in the previous plans, 
by providing as the main 
apartment a large drawing- 
room on the upper floor. 

In approaching the house 
from the road the miniature 
facade greets us without any 
jealously- guarded strip of 
front garden. Here we can ss 
indulge our zsthetic taste in | 

the particular shade of paint for the front door which we affect. On the 
right of the entrance-hall the study is developed with a recessed projection 
which entails no appreciableloss of symmetry, and a similar projéction onthe 
garden front gives a small loggia or garden-room, adjoining the dining- 
room. The remainder of the ground plan is taken up by the kitchen pre- 
mises, to which, in asmall basement, are added larder and cellar. On the first 
floor the bedroom suite is planned as a distinctive group of rooms apart 
from the drawing-room, while in the space supplied by the mansard-roof 
above four more bedrooms are arranged. 

This small house was designed, on strictly economical lines, for a limited 
frontage, and in pre-war times might have been built for about £800. It 
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would no doubt be much improved by a slight extension of the frontage, with 
corresponding increased size in the rooms to meet general demands; but as it 
stands, if furnished with proper restraint, it would meet the requirements of 
a small family, and in a case where few bedrooms were required it would 
allow of the development of a part of the space under the roof as a top-lit 
studio. | 

I have shown this house as an isolated and self-contained building, mainly 
because it is such little complete houses which are generally demanded ot 
the modern architect: When such houses are built (as they should be to gain 
the best economical results) as a terrace, this is usually an affair for the specu- 
lative builder. The kind of house which seems much needed in suburban 
areas is one which has a liberal frontage and so has a good width of garden, 
and yet one which gains the advantages of warmth and saving in cost in- 
volved in attachment toits neighbouring houses. Тһе usual modern practice 
is toleave a draughty and gloomy passage between houses which would be 


- much better in every way if they would join together instead of standing a 


few feet apart. There are plenty of good old Georgian and Queen Anne- 
models for terraces which show what can be done in this way with a liberal 
treatment of the terrace house. Тһе practical difficulty is, of course, that 
such houses, unless one can get a group of people to combine their resources, 
must be built as a speculation, andin the absence of a sound tradition specu- 
lative building seldom leads to good results. 
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HILE the restrictions which have been in force during the 
past twelve months have suspended activity in the sphere 
of Domestic Architecture, it is probable that after the war 
there will be a revival of the demand for country houses 

of moderate dimensions and cottages which prevailed during the de- 
cade preceding the outbreak of hostilities. Meanwhile architects are 
preparing schemes to meet such a demand, and the articles by Mr. 
Baillie Scott which appear in the previous pages of this volume should 
prove of interest and value to those who contemplate building a house 
either in the country or in the suburbs of the great cities or towns. On 
account of the restrictions just mentioned the material at our disposal 
for illustrations has again been limited ; but amongst the houses repre- 
sented will be found several which possess points of interest both as 
regards the elevations and the planning. _ 
In “ The Knoll,” Stoneygate (p. 27), Mr. W. H. Bidlake has upheld 
the best traditions of English Domestic Architecture. While the ele- 
vation is dignified and pleasing to the eye, considerable care and skill 
have beenbestowed uponthe planning of the interior. The ground plan 
is particularly interesting, and while ample space has been devoted to 
the living-rooms, which are admirably arranged and lighted, the do- 
mestic offices cover a large area and offer every possible convenience. 
An attractive feature is the inner hall, a portion of which is shown on 
page 28. ۱ 
The house designed by Mr. John Bilson (p. 29) stands on the western 
slope of Elloughton Dale, with a fine view southward towards the 
Humber and north-eastward up the Dale. The walls are builtof Raven- 
head bricks, with Portland stone cornices, keys, etc., and the roofs 
are covered with red hand-made tiles. 3 
А good example of the simple treatment of a country house, essentially 
English in character, is given on page 30. The exterior of “ The 
Homestead," Disley, devoid of any unnecessary embellishment, sug- 
gests comfort and convenience combined with stability. The planning 
of the ground floor will repay careful study. 
“ Penmaen,” Marston Green (р. 31), is a typical example of a modern 
country house such as may be found in many localities within reach of 
the busy centres of commerce. The design is simple and pleasing to the 
eye and harmonizes well with the garden, which in this case has been 
planned by the architect, Mr. Benjamin Bower. ھی‎ 
* Alresford Grange,” Essex (p. 32), is situated about five miles south- 
east of Colchester and stands on an elevated and ideal site facing the 
river Colne on the south side. Extensive and beautiful views are ob- 
tained towards Wivenhoe on the west, from whence the river passes 
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along in the middle distance in front of the house, turning south-east- 
wards and widening towards the sea. Тһе house is built of red brick in 
Tudor style, with some of the upper portions plastered and others with 
solid oak framing and plaster between. The roofs are covered with 
plain tiles. The ceiling of the hall is constructed with solid oak beams 
and joists, the walls, up to the height of the doors, being oak panelled. 
Some exterior views and plans of ** Great Roke," Witley, Surrey, ap- 
peared in THE Зтогго for October 1915. On page 33 we show the din- 
ing-room which has an exit to the loggia and garden. The panelling is 
of oak and the decorative plasterwork has been carried out by Mr. R. 
M. Catterson-Smith, of Birmingham. 

**'The Homestead," Saltburn-by-the-Sea (p. 34), has been erected іп а 
position sheltered from the east winds. It has a fine westerly view over 
the golf links and the Cleveland Hills. Built of local stone, a good deal 
of colour was obtained by the use of old materials from buildings pulled 
down in the neighbourhood ; while thin sand-faced bricks were used 
for the chimneys, and the roofs were covered with pantiles. The half- 
timbering and external wood work is of solid English oak. The win- 
dows have metal casements with lead glazing. Тһе forecourt is paved 
with selected pebbles of varied sizes and tints from the beach. 

The exterior of ** The Moorings," Sunningdale (p. 35), is of Wiltshire 
stone with half-timber work of English oak and plaster stucco. The 
hall (p. 36) is panelled in English oak, while the floor is also of oak. 

* Nether Caberstone,” Peebleshire (р. 37), is built of local whinstone in 
varied colour and the roofs are of multicoloured slates. The dining- 
room (p. 38) is panelled in fumed oak. The extensive gardens were 
planned and laid out under the direction of the architect, Mr. James B. 
Dunn. 

“ Eastwood Hay ” (p. 40) is situated at Marston Green, about six miles 
to the east of Birmingham. It is built of 24 inch hand-made bricks and 
the roof is covered with hand-made tiles. 

“ The Oaks,”-Mapperley Park (p. 41), is built on a site of about an acre 
between two roads running parallel, that on the north being at a consi- 
derably higher level. The inner hall, being well shut off from the front 
door and stairs, makes a most desirable living-room to which the deep 
loggia is a distinct acquisition. The upper floor provides six bedrooms, 
two bathrooms and two dressing-rooms. The ingle-nooks are continued 
up to the bedrooms over and so the chimney-stacks on the outer walls 
are carried up іп a gable end. Тһе plan admits of the main portion of 
the house being roofed symmetrically, with gables over the projecting 
wings and a mansard roof between. To keep down the gables the re- 
turn ridges are hipped back behind them. The secondary portion of the 
house is treated as an annex, with а pantiled mansard roof. Externally 
it is essentially a brick house. The walls are faced with 23 inch hand- 
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made bricks with a thick raked joint, and the main roof is covered with 
hand-made tiles three-quarters of an inch thick, with specially made 
bent tiles to suit the varying pitches of upper and lower roofs. The 
copper roofing on the bays gives a pleasing relief in the colour-scheme. 
** Oslo," Chinley (p. 42), was designed by the late Mr. T. W. Hooley, 
of Manchester, in a style which owes little to tradition, though it 
represents a type of modern residence which has become popular in 
recent years. At the time our photograph was taken the garden was 
not established, but the architectural features and general planning 
have been well thought out. 

Тһе best traditions of Scottish Domestic Architecture have inspired 
Sir Robert Lorimer in the beautiful Argyllshire residence, * Ardkin- 
glas" (p. 43), erected on an historical site in the Campbell country, 
overlooking Loch Fyne. The exterior walls are of local granite 27 
greenish hue, the dressed quoins being of a dark cream-coloured stone 
which comes from Dullatur. The roofs are covered with slates from 
Caithness of brown stone which fades into blue and finally takes up the 
colour of the walls. 'ТҺе general effect is entirely satisfying and the 
building harmonizes well with the beauty of the surrounding country. 
An interesting example of thatching executed in Norfolk reeds will be 
seen in the entrance lodge to “ Pollard's Wood Grange" (p. 43). The 
rounded angles of both the roof and the walls give a'soft effect which is 
particularly pleasing. Valleyshave been avoided in thethatching, while 
the fluted bricks of the walls suggest the reeds and fit in well with the 
general scheme. 

Chapelwood Manor, Sussex (p. 44), is situated in the Ashdown Forest 
about five miles south of Forest Row. Тһе timber construction was 
suggested by the romantic character of the locality, the house being 
builtin the heart of the Forest nearthesiteof anancient chapel founded, 
according to tradition, by John of Gaunt. T'he oak timbers, with which 
the building is framed, came from Odessa, and being left untouched 
from the saw or adze have now acquired a beautiful silver-grey colour. 
One good quality of the Black Sea oak, when exposed to the weather, 
isthat it doesnot warp and splitto the same degree as our native English 
oak. The house is of considerable extent and besides a large panelled 
hall contains a billiard-room, drawing-room, boudoir, dining-room and 
some twelve principal bedrooms. A pleasant feature has been made of 
the kitchen by lining the walls from floor to ceiling with decorative 
blue Dutch tiles. The architect, Mr. A. М. Prentice, also designed 
the gate lodge, cottages, and group of stable buildings placed on the 
north of the Manor. 

< Wilmington Hayes” (p. 45) stands on the high ground about half- 
way between Honiton and Seaton Junction. The walls are of roughly 
squared flint, with Ham Hill stone dressings, and the roofs are covered 
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with old red tiles. The main feature of the interior is the large hall (a 
corner is shown on page 46) which can be subdivided to form a drawing- 
room. 
Houses designed by Mr. Baillie Scott invariably bear the stamp of his 
artistic personality, and that erected at Sidmouth (p. 47), though 
simple enough in the exterior treatment, possesses a certain individu- 
ality which distinguishes it from any ordinary country residence. 
Тһе house at Barnt Green (p. 48) was designed by the architect, Mr. H. 
S. Scott, for his own occupation and is situated on the southern slope of 
the Lickey Hills, commanding an extensive and beautiful view includ- 
ing the Malverns and Welsh mountains. The grounds of over two acres 
are delightfully secluded and protected from the north and east by a 
thick belt of pines and firs. Тһе treatment of the building is that of an 
old Eriglish country cottage. The two inch thick hand-made bricks аге 
of mixed colours and the roof is covered with tiles. Тһе entrance door 
is of English oak and the whole of the staircase is executed in Austrian 
oak. The hall and landing ceilings аге arched and that of the lounge is 
finished with enriched fibrous plaster beams. 
The whole of the woodwork of the hall at “ The Boreen,” Dundee 
(р. 49), including the flooring, panelling, beams and joists of ceiling, is 
of oak, wax polished. The windows have šteel casements with leaded 
glass. The fireplace has a surround and kerb of polished local stone, 
while the hearth and firespace are of straw-coloured brickettes. The 
carving on the lintel and brackets under the mantelshelf is of Celtic 
character and was executed by Mr. Thomas Beattie, of Edinburgh. 
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Photo Thos, Lewis 


“THE KNOLL,” STONEYGATE 
W.H. BIDLAKE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECT 
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“THE KNOLL,” STONEYGATE 
THE INNER HALL. W. H. BID 
LAKE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AT ELLOUGHTON DALE, 
YORKSHIRE. JOHN BILSON, F.S.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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“THE HOMESTEAD, DISLEY 
DETMAR BLOW, F.R.LB.A, AND 
FERNAND BILLEREY, ARCHITECTS 
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“PENMAEN,” MARSTON GREEN 
BENJAMIN BOWER, ARCHITECT 
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"ALRESFORD GRANGE," ESSEX 
BROWN AND BURGESS, ARCHITECTS 
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Photo Thos, Lenis 


“GREAT КОКЕ,” WITLEY, SURREY 
THE DINING-ROOM. H. T. BUCK- 
LAND AND E. HAYWOOD FARMER, 
FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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Photo Thos, Lewis 


“THE HOMESTEAD,” 


SALTBURN-BY- 
J. T. CACKETT AND R. 


BURNS DICK, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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“ТНЕ MOORINGS," SUNNINGDALE, BERKS. 
T. E. COLLCUTT, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
(T. E. COLLCUTT AND STANLEY HAMP) 
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“THE MOORINGS,” SUNNINGDALE, 
BERKS.—THE HALL. T. Е. COLLCUTT, 
F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT (T. Е. COLLCUTT 
AND STANLEY HAMP) 
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“NETHER CABERSTONE,” WAL- 
KERBURN. JAMES B. DUNN, 
A.R.S.A., Е.К.І.В.А., ARCHITECT 
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“NETHER CABERSTONE,” 
WALKERBURN.—THE DINING- 
ROOM. JAMES B. DUNN, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AT WILMSLOW, 
CHESHIRE.—THE LOUNGE 
H. S. FAIRHURST, A.R.LB.A., 
ARCHITECT 
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“EASTWOOD HAY,” MARSTON GREEN i 
W. A. HARVEY, F.R.I.B.A., AND Н.С. 
WICKS, ARCHITECTS | 
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MAPPERLEY PARK 


HEAZELL AND SONS, ARCHITECTS 


“THE -OAKS,” 
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“OSLO,” CHINLEY, DERBYSHIRE 
THE LATE T. W. HOOLEY, A.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECT 
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* ARDKINGLAS," CAIRNDOW (Photo Thos, Lewis) 


с , 
“POLLARD'S WOOD GRANGE,” BUCKS.—ENIRANCE LODGE 


J. E. FORBES AND J. D. TATE, FF.R.I,B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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Fhoto Thos. Lewis 


“CHAPELWOOD MANOR,” SUSSEX 
A. N. PRENTICE, ERLEA., ARCHITECT 
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“WILMINGTON HAYES,” NEAR 
HONITON. JAMES RANSOME 
F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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“WILMINGTON HAYES," NEAR 
HONITON — THE HALL. JAMES 
RANSOME, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE AT SIDMOUTH, DEVON. | 
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HOUSE AT BARNT 


HAROLD S. SCOTT, A.R.I.B.A. 


ARCHITECT 
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“THE BOREEN," DUNDEE — THE 
HALL. Р. Н. THOMS AND ۷۷۰ Е. 
WILKIE, FF.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 2 NOTES ON 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
Tq design for the end of a dining-room by Mr. Davis Richter 


(р. 55) is characteristic of a style of mural decoration which this 

artist has developed with considerable success. 'ТҺе grey wall 

with its simple ornamentation forms a suitable background for 
the three panels representing Medievaland Modern Power. Thesubdued 
colouring of these panels—soft tones of mauve, green and brown— 
gives an impression of restfulness and refinement in keeping with the 
quiet dignity of the general scheme. 
An artist of remarkable individuality and fertile imagination, Mr. 
George Sheringham seldom fails to arouse interest. \ His art reveals a 
freshness of outlook, a subtle colour-sense, and a sound feeling for design 
which;places him among the leaders of the modern school of decora- 
tion. The two designs for friezes shown here (p. 56) are typical exam- 
ples of his work, though it is impossible to do justice to the originals 
through the medium of a photograph. They are decorative fantasies 
in which the masses of beautiful colour are so adjusted as to give to the 
design rhythm and balance. Тһе gracefulness and expressive beauty of 
the sensitive draughtsmanship show the artist's complete mastery of 
his material. Mr. Sheringham is particularly happy when his fancy 
moves him to depict Oriental scenes, such as Zara visits the Bazaar, 
glowing with the jewelled splendour of the East and its riot of rich 
colour. Nor is his delicately fanciful work any the less appealing when 
he takes for his theme the graceful Columbine pirouetting lightly 
among her companions. On pages 85 to 88 will be found five designs 
for fans by Mr. Sheringham. Неге again he displays his graceful 
draughtsmanship, delicacy of handling, and refined sense of colour. 
Mr. Morton Nance's stately galleons are familiar to our readers; he 
has exploited them as motives for mural panels and in a manner which 
is peculiarly his own. The sketch on page 58 is a good example of his 
sound draughtsmanship and picturesque treatment. 
To'those who contemplate decorating or furnishing their home we 
would commend the study of a brochure by Mr. Hall Thorpe entitled 
* Is your Home beautiful ?" In it will be found much sound advice 
and many helpful suggestions, for Mr. Thorpe's views аге not only 
rational but he is eminently practical. He has given much thought 
to wall-decoration and has recently produced a number of woodcuts, 
suitable for this purpose, which he colours by hand. One of these 
decorative prints is reproduced here in facsimile (p. 59), and it may 
be mentioned that an exhibition of Mr. Thorpe's colour prints and 
originals is now being held at the Mansard Gallery. 
In the 1916 volume of this Year-Book we reproduced some of Mr. A. 
]. Rowley's intarsia panels, and we mentioned that they promised in- 
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teresting developments. In spite of the difficulties which he has had 
to face under present conditions Mr. Rowley has managed to carry 
on this work with satisfactory results, as will be seen by the illustra- 
tions on pages 62 to 65. Тһе success or otherwise of these panels 
largely depends on the selection of the woods, more especially in rela- 
tion to the grains; and here Mr. Rowley shows not only his knowledge 
of the material, but also his keen artistic appreciation of the decorative 
possibilities of the original design. Besides being used for purely mural 
purposes the application of the intarsia to the decoration of screens and 
mirrors is exemplified in our illustrations. 

Mr. Ambrose Heal's furniture is invariably satisfactory both in form 


_ œ and construction. It is designed with a view to fulfilling the purpose 


for which it is intended without any striving after originality or 
quaintness. Yet each piece bears the stamp of the designer's individu- 
айту. In the ornamentation he shows commendable restraint, and 
beyond a small inlay of ebony or some dainty painted pattern he relies 
on the beauty of the lines, the correctness of the proportion, and the 
careful selection of the woods for his decorative effect. The various 
examples shown on pages 67 to 70 represent some of Mr. Heal's more 
recent work. On the two following pages will be found some furniture, 
designed and painted by the late Lieut. Noel Simmons, which was ех- 
hibited recently at the Mansard Gallery. 

The pottery painted by Mr. and Mrs. Powell (pp. 74 to 76) must be 
counted amongst the finest achievements of modern decorative art. 
The refined colouring and the freedom and deftness displayed in the 
working out and application of the design gives to each piece an indi- 
viduality and a special interest. T'he four examples of ** Lancastrian 
Lustre" ware shown on page 78 well maintain the high standard 
which has gained for this pottery a world-wide reputation. 

Of the works by the Artificers Guild which we illustrate (pp. 81 to 
83) the most important is the casket in silver with enamels and precious 
stones. Mention should also be made of the two brass clock-cases by 
Mr. Bernard Cuzner (p. 84). 

We have already referred to the designs for fans by Mr. George Sher- 
ingham. Ап embroidered fan, with rosewood, silver and gold mount, 
set with stones and enamel, the work of Miss Dorothy Hudson, appears 
on page 89, while some other interesting specimens of embroidery will 
be found on the following page. 

Finally we illustrate, both in colour and black-and-white, some of Mr. 
Foxton's latest productions in textile fabrics (pp. 91 to 95) ; studies 
for textile designs by Miss Jessie King: (р. 84) and Mr. Sheringham 
(p. 88) ; and a printed linen designed by the late C. T. Lindsay for 
Messrs. Story and Co. (p. 96). š 
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DESIGN FOR END OF DINING-ROOM 
DECORATED WITH PANELS REPRESENTING 
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"MEDIEVAL AND MODERN POWER 


DAVIS RICHTER, R.O.I. 
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** Zara visits the Bazaar” 


DESIGNS FOR FRIEZES. BY 
GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
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MURAL PANEL. DESIGNED AND PAINTED 
ON SILK BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
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Жу, hucho lef wo järk forfby— نل‎ 
The Mia if doth; живее, ir Bloosr rom (сб, 
DESIGN FOR А MURAL PANEL 


BY R. MORTON NANCE 
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DECORATIVE PANEL. BY HALL THORPE, R.B.A. 
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DESIGNED AND 


EXECUTED BY E. А. TAYLOR 


HALL WINDOW. 
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INTARSIA PANEL BY A. J. ROWLEY, AFTER A 
DESIGN. BY Н. BUTLER, R.B.A. 


INTARSIA PANELS BY A. J. ROWLEY, AFTER 
DESIGNS BY W. A. CHASE 
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FOLDING SCREEN WITH INTARSIA 
DECORATION BY A. J. ROWLEY, AFTER A 
DESIGN BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
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MIRROR WITH INTARSIA DECORATION 
BY A. J. ROWLEY, AFTER А DESIGN BY 
R. ANNING BELL, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
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“ST, HUBERT”—INTARSIA PANEL 
BY A. J. ROWLEY, AFTER A DESIGN 
BY W. A. CHASE 


FURNITURE 


CHINA CUPBOARD IN MAHOGANY AND EBONY, 
WITH IVORY INLAYS. DESIGNED BY AM- 
BROSE HEAL, EXECUTED BY HEAL AND SON 


SIDEBOARD PAINTED GREY, WITH BLUE AND GREEN DECORATION 
DESIGNED BY AMBROSE HEAL, EXECUTED BY HEAL AND SON 
DECORATION BY CARL NORWAY 
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DINING-TABLE PAINTED BLACK AND DECORATED IN COLOURS 
DESIGNED BY AMBROSE HEAL, EXECUTED BY HEAL AND SON 


BOOKCASE IN WALNUT AND EBONY 
DESIGNED BY AMBROSE HEAL, EXECUTED BY HEAL AND SON 


FURNITURE 


PAINTED FANS 


DESIGNS FOR FANS. PAINTED 
ON SILK BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 


PAINTED FANS 
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"THE SIESTA” 
(Zn the Collection of Edmund Davis, Esq.) 


L'APRÉS-MIDI 
(Zn the Collection of Mrs. Asquith) 


DESIGNS FOR FANS. PAINTED ON 
SILK BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
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PAINTED FANS AND TEXTILE FABRICS 


DESIGN FOR A FAN. PAINTED ON SILK BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 


STUDY FOR A TEXTILE DESIGN, BY GEORGE SHERINGHAM 
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EMBROIDERED FAN WITH ROSEWOOD, SILVER AND GOLD MOUNT, SET WITH STONES AND ENAMEL 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY DOROTHY C. HUDSON 


EMBROIDERED CURTAIN FOR А NURSERY CUPBOARD 
DESIGNED AND SEWN BY GWYNEDD M. HUDSON 
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CUSHION SQUARE IN WOOL, 


DESIGNED AND SEWN 


CROSS-STITCH. 


BY ETHEL CUZNER 


ED AND SEWN 


DESIGN 


CUSHION SQUARE IN WOOL, СКО55-5ТІТСН. 


BY FLORENCE CUZNER 
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PRINTED COTTON. DESIGNED 
BY MINNIE McLEISH, EXECUTED 
BY W. FOXTON 
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BY HORACE WARNER, EXECUTED 


PRINTED COTTON. DESIGNED 
BY W. FOXTON 
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“THE PERSIAN -DEER”—PRINTED LINEN 
DESIGNED BY THE LATE C. T. LINDSAY 
FOR STORY AND CO,, KENSINGTON 
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